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Editorial 


HE. response to the appeal made in the January number in which 

libraries were asked to reduce the numbers of THE LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT sent to them, has been good. It is felt, however, that 
it might be better. Will any libraries who have not yet done so, com- 
municate with the Hon. Membership Secretary. 


The following is extracted from the New Yorker: 

Checking up the other day on the Victory Book Campaign organized 
by the U.S.O., The Red Cross, and the American Library Association to 
collect reading matter for the armed forces and the merchant marine, we 
found only one thing lacking: books. They aren’t coming in fast enough. 
Miss Althea Warren, head librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
an energetic lady who is here on leave of absence from her regular job 
and acting as director of the national campaign, told us that New York 
has so far turned in only the tenth part of its quota of two million volumes. 
We advise you to ransack your bookshelves immediately, keeping the 
following facts in mind: Almost any kind of book is acceptable. There 
is a particular demand for up-to-date technical works which will help the 
men to keep abreast of progress in whatever trade or profession they 
followed before joining up. Sailors are likely to prefer something meaty 
about mechanics or electrical engineering to sea stories, for example. 
The Army has figured out that 65 per cent. of the total demand for books 
will be for light fiction, with technical and historical subjects accounting 
for the remaining 35 per cent. You can specify whether your gift books 
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are to go to the Army, the Navy, or the merchant marine, and you are { 
invited to write your name and address on the flyleaf of each volume, 
And herewith a “ don’t,” straight from Miss Warren: Don’t, please, send 
in the remainder of those five hundred copies of the privately printed 
memorial biography of your Great-Uncle Hosea, who was a missionary 
in China. 

Books collected in boxes left in libraries, clubs, apartment houses, and 
hotels around town are taken to the Manhattan Collection: Center, on 
West Fortieth Street. Our old friends, the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services girls, do the hauling, in their little town cars. The books are 
sorted by volunteers who are all professional librarians ; then, in assorted 
bundles of twenty, they are shipped off to camps and naval bases. Books 
fall into six classifications ; Fiction, Non-Fiction, Technical, Other Usable 
Books, Possible Rarities, and Discards. A Discard would be a book 
that a soldier or sailor wouldn’t, or shouldn’t, read: one that is worn out, 
dull, pornographic, or subversive. Rooting around among the Discards, 
we came upon such naturals as Johnny got his gun; a complete edition of 
Horatio Alger; the 1890 Encyclopedia Britannica; War madness, a book 
based on the report of the Senate Munitions Investigating Committee; 
and a volume entitled Delaware Corporations and Receiverships. Possible 
Rarities are books that the sorters think might command a good price in 
the rare-book market. They are sold and the money is used to buy 
technical books. Two experts named Francis St. John and Peter Smith 
are the Victory Book arbiters, examining both Discards and Possible 
Rarities. To date, they’ve found first editions of Stephen Crane, Mark 
Twain, Peck’s bad boy, and Poe. 





weaser” 





“Let us see the pride and glory of a public library, not in the number 
of rare books it contains, not in its number of incunabula or manuscripts 
of the eleventh century ; but in the magnitude of book circulation among 
the people, in the number of new readers enrolled, in the speed with which 
enquiry for any book is satisfied, in the quantity of books lent forjhome 
reading, and in the number of children led to good reading and use of the 
library.” (Lenin: What can we do for Education ?) 
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Council Notes 


ck meetings have taken place since Council activities were last 
reported in this journal, one on 13th May and one on 26th August, 
the President, Mr. F. M. Gardner, being in the Chair on each 
occasion. Most of the matters dealt with at the May Council have 
already been brought to the notice of members. The Annual Report, 
which was approved, has already appeared as part of the AssisTaNT for 
June-July. Two resolutions forwarded to the Library Association, one 
on the desirability of the Library Association Council resuming its 
functions and one on subscriptions of members in the Forces, appear as 
part of Council Notes in the Library Association Record, July 1942. 

The meeting on 26th August approved a resolution from the Greater 
London Division asking that steps should be taken to invite overseas 
librarians to our meetings and to establish contact with British librarians. 
A resolution from the Kent Division asking for some action to be taken 
with regard to the making up by local authorities of the pay of women 
who are called up, was passed on to the Library Association. 

Other matters discussed were the progress of Mr. McColvin’s Survey 
Report and the interruption to professional education of members in the 
Forces. . 

Statement of income and expenditure from January to August was 
submitted by the Hon. Treasurer. The Hon. Librarian reported 352 
volumes issued and the Hon. Membership Secretary reported 112 new 
members and 32 resignations. 

The Hon. Education Secretary reported that about 50 applications 
had been received for Revision Courses for the Intermediate Examination. 
The sections of courses dealing with Universities and with County work 
have been satisfactorily arranged. A large part of the report dealt with 
complaints from Tutors and Students. War-time conditions add greatly 
to the difficulties of successful correspondence courses, and suggestions 
for smoother working appear elsewhere in this journal. The special 
courses to be arranged for men in the Forces have proved impracticable, 
except for the Elementary Examination, owing to the text-book difficulty. 
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Jerky Culture . 
J. F. W. Bryon 


OTANISTS paint very few good landscapes. They are, in fact, 
unable to see the wood because of the luxuriant foliage which 
absorbs their interest. It is this preoccupation with detail that 
threatens librarians to-day. We approach our individual tasks with 
a care and an application that obscures the wider issues involved. 
The relation of Public Libraries to the community has long been the 











subject of inconsequential discussion among librarians. But most par- 
ticipants assume a disappointingly earth-bound attitude. Their aspira- 
tions go a very short distance, their vision is fettered by the self-assumed 
limitations of conventional planning which are content with the com- 
pletion of small local alterations and additions. There may be no flies 
on modern libraries, but in too many cases it is possible to see where they 
have been. We need a bird’s-eye view, a new vision which sees Librarian- 
ship and sees it whole, a philosophy of this handmaid to culture which 
shall be manifest in a new concept of our place in and duty toward society. 

Only as specialist classifiers, cataloguers, book selectors, children’s 
librarians, reference workers, bibliographers and so on realize their rela- 
tive position in librarianship can there be respite fromthe present danger 
of over-emphasis on technicalities and details of our craft, art, and pro- 
fession. There is no science of librarianship which works with 
constants. 

Librarians have tools—namely books—and their aim is the finished 
product of a cultured community. As such, the Library is more than an 
amenity, it is a means to communal living, an expression of our social 
consciousness. That’ libraries are true reflections of the haphazard 
arrangement of community existence I am convinced. And so long as 
library economy remains an end in itself, rather than a means of freeing 
the intellect from the burden of mechanical labour, the individual librarian 





is enslaved and librarianship remains disordered. There is necessary a 
change in the individual library assistant’s attitude toward his work, an 
acceptance of a new principle of decisive importance for creative librarian- 
ship, a unifying influence which is more than mere scholarship, the 
common will necessary for all correlated effort. 

Idealist though I am, I cannot imagine that anything of this nature 
will occur in the near future. But it is an object worth pursuit, because 
there is a danger of the library theorist’s being stifled in the materialis 
atmosphere of statistic-avid committee members wholly out of conta 
with the needs of the community they purport to represent, while in 
University course there is danger of the practical aspects of librarianshi 
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being lost in theory. Committees are frequently parochial, and at best 
are insular. That libraries should be equally limited expressions of paro- 
chialism or insularity is a tragedy. Internationalism may sound a 
peculiar ideal when nationalism holds the field, but, uniting, as it should, 
the best of the literature in all languages, the library is a unifier of all 
thought, and therefore of action. 

But unfortunately, though we preach one thing, we practise another. 
The character of an epoch is epitomized in its buildings. In them may be 
discerned the inner order or confusion of outlook, the integrity or hypo- 
crisy of communal consciousness. Library buildings express a studied 
indifference to sincerity, apparently having no realization in their creators’ 
minds of incongruity in the juxtaposition of a modern automobile and 
a library branch in the Renaissance manner. 

It may be essentially English, perhaps it is just human, to defend 
verbally what our actions destroy. Librarianship is theoretically non- 
partisan. Just how far this is true may be ascertained from the promin- 
ence or otherwise given to Russian and German apologia during recent 
months, to the views of pacifists, communists, and fascists siace the war 
began. In public libraries, book selection should be all-embracing and 
up to date. Professedly this'is so. In practice, how many librarians 
ignore American productions in the technical fields, modern literature in 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German, and the contemporary in the Arts 
and Music? Our Sociology section, which covers the history of the 
present, is often as large as our History section. And the same proportion 
between old and new could with profit be maintained in literature. 
(How many Nobel prize-winners are adequately represented on our 
shelves ?) It may be objected that much modern literature is necessarily 
ephemeral. So is much that we obtain for our students of current affairs, . 
yet we consider them worth purchase, and that, frequently, after an 
interval. 

We make frequent, if ineffectual, use of that vague phrase, ‘‘ balanced 
stock.” The reason for a lack of proportion in book stocks is usually the 
unbalanced nature of the librarians responsible. Their training is con- 
cerned, primarily, with English literature. Why this should be so, in 
view of the issues under the 300, 600, 700, and 900 Dewey classes, is one of 
English librarianship’s mysteries. True that English literature is one of 
our charges; but we must recognize the fact that a growing proportion 
of our people find their recreation in other spheres, their culture in the 
more material aspects of civilization. Why should not one be a biblio- 
grapher of carpentry, or thermo-dynamics? A librarian with a specialist 
knowledge of books on hydraulics will probably answer more questions 
than the more conventional assistant whose forte is Chaucer. 
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As things are organized at present, an apprenticeship in the lending 
department of a public library is considered the best training for a 
librarian, but it is hard on the readers who are the assistant’s first exercises, 
To-day there is no comprehensive scheme of education for librarianship, 
This, I believe, is the reason for the confusion among librarians, whose 
individual interpretations of their duties, and varying senses of those 
duties, cause the contemporary lack of cohesion. 

There are, of course, geographical reasons for the disparity of service 
in different parts of the country. That is no reason for the variations of 
standards of professional training accepted in similar systems. Because 
a person chooses, or is compelled, to live in a rural community, is no 
reason why he should be cut off, automatically, from the services of a 
qualified library assistant and an adequate stock. I write feelingly on 
this point because, marooned on a military training course in the West 
Country, I have entered the local library (in a municipality of 20,000 
population) which has no Reference Catalogue of Current Literature, 
no Willings Press Guide and no Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 
and no substitutes therefor. That we should assume that every rural 
inhabitant 1§ a local yokel with a mental potential less than that of the city 
dweller is quite unjustified by statistics of light fiction issues in urban 
libraries. 

English librarianship needs a simple, authoritative school of librarian- 
ship, with a single director, of progressive views, whose administration 
Shall include the collaboration and co-pperation of many specialists, 
whose teaching will reflect the common attitude of an entire community. 

Our profession, as practised to-day, is at best a loyalty to the “‘ funda- 
mentals of librarianship,” by which, one may assume, are implied the 
grandiose credos of conference speakers. Never, as yet, has librarianship 
played any conscious part in the new internationalism. Our attitude 
toward all world cultural movements is at present negative. We have 
yet to take positive steps toward the reconciliation of the needs of the 
soldier and student within our walls. Our position is, as always, static. 
We need a reorientation. Times change: so must our provision. De- 
partments that outlive their usefulness must be curtailed or removed. 
Sections that have a meteoric rise to public attention must have an 
equally rapid recognition on opr shelves, whether they be materialistically 
practical (as A.R.P.) or esthetic or cultural (as Surrealism). 

The question has been asked, ‘“ Should the librarian be a literary 
gent?’ The answer, of course, is that he very well may be, but that a 
growing proportion of assistants, if not an actual majority, are not. 
The same conventional prejudice which classes poets among the ineffec- J 
tuals, condemns the literary librarian as unpractical. But there is no 
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reason why he should not reconcile esthetics with business acumen, be 
a cultured man and an able administrator, as Mr. Halsey has pointed out 
in a recent article. 

Only by the institution of a common school of training for our work 
can we attain harmony between theory and practice, between plan and 
design. Hitherto we have been content with compromise, in which 
theory has been sacrificed, design subjected, to the exigencies of plan, 
whereas, with a flexible basis, the two should be yoked equally. We 
preach valiantly, but our service belies our sermons. We have great 
faith in our profession.’ We need more good works. 

What follows is an outline attempt to provide the basic ideas of an 
education in librarianship which shall embrace the essentials of our pro- 
fession, as well as provide the background, the landscape in which we 
figure. It is an appeal for a unified view of libraries, to be obtained by a 
central, uniform training, and which shall be reflected in the singleness 
of purpose in future expansion. 

The Library School I visualize, then, would begin with a preliminary 
survey of reading’s part in civilization, its development and influence in 
history. In the early stages an elementary study of printing and the 
book, with their relation to society, would be made, as a background to 
subsequent research in bibliography. Related subjects, as paper, manual 
and mechanical bookbinding, would be considered in conjunction with 
this course, as his tools; their physical properties as well as their potential 
uses, are an essential study for the efficient workman. The book should 
be studied—in its form, its function, and its organization in mass to greater 
productivity. 

The second stage would be a contemporary, rational approach to 
subjects, an analytical study of society’s forms, problems and needs, and 
their treatment in the printed word. Graduates from this course would 
emerge with a knowledge of the reason for their practice, a realization 
which, I believe, many lack at present, perhaps because there is so little 
approximation to similarity in staff training and opportunities in different 
systems. At this stage it would be discovered that libraries have affinities 
with, and duties to, four communities. The local community, the State, 
and humanity as a whole make varying demands of the librarian, but 
they are each interrelated, and their demands are likewise akin, if of 
different proportions. The fourth community to which the library owes 
allegiance is Librarianship as a whole, in which I include the public 
provision of books in every continent. Beyond all these is the duty of 
the library to the individual, and his needs should be the guide of our 
provision, not merely in books, but also in staff, catalogues, classification 
and the other components of a library service. ‘This would prevent that 
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shortsighted purchase of remaindered books, the provision of ineffectual s 
catalogues and inefficient assistants, which mars a percentage of librarian- n 
ship. te 

An indispensable part of the apprenticeship would be the encourage- § if 
ment of independence and individuality of thought within the framework S 
of the syllabus, an end furthered by the continual personal contact [ 
between tutor and student. By the liberation of the individual from the t 
restrictions of a conservative authority, it would be possible to evolve a 
and discuss theories, test and experiment with new suggestions in an t 
atmosphere of tolerance, a feature which would do much to ease sub- § f 
Sequent work under a local authority. ‘ 

As it is admitted that practical work has an advantage over purely 
theoretical considerations, the school would be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of a large public library (the financial implications of this are con- 
sidered below). Under the tutors, the senior students would combine 
theory with practical assistance in the work of every department, much 
as medical students assist in public hospitals, and both student-librarians 
and the community involved would benefit. Thus a continuous, co- 
ordinated training, the theory of the lecture-room demonstrated at the 
counter or the desk, would enable the student to apply his newly-acquired 
knowledge immediately, the system retaining the more useful features of 
the correspondence course and the monasticism of college life—lecturers 
and students being practising librarians, the “‘ school ’’ would not deterior- 
ate into the architectural sense of that term, but would be a continuous 
revaluation of the practical aspects of librarianship, in the light of current 
demands, as well as a grounding in the fundamental principles, theories, 
and philosophy of the profession, so that as conditions and demands 
change, service and provision would change accordingly, a revolutionary 
procedure by present standards. 

Specialists would go on from the stages already outlined to the con- 
sideration of their particular interests in detail. By minute analysis of 
the needs and problems in their fields, and the application of their expert 
knowledge, they would contribute greatly to the solution of difficulties 
presented in the course of daily routine in public libraries everywhere. 
They would discover norms, decide minimum standards, would colla- 
borate in the production of standard library components. 

The results of such specializing would be many. Co-operative effort 
affecting all participant libraries in the compilation of reading lists, select 
bibliographies, the analytical listing of such fugitive material as maps, 
illustrations, portraits, genealogies, criticism, the listing of basic book 
stocks in particular subjects, the discovery of reasonable features and 
standards of provision in library planning and design. (Library design 
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should be utilitarian, not only in accommodation, but also in forms and 
materials.) This would be creative librarianship. And if it is economical 
to study (and apply the results obtained) floorings, heating, lighting, etc., 
if it is economical to instal standard furniture and fitments, it would be 
sensible to apply the mass-production method to standard book cards, 
pockets, trays—why not standard book charging, forms of application, 
borrowers’ tickets, labels, rules re overdues, fines, etc.? Counters, tables 
and chairs, designed as units in furniture planning, extensible at will by 
the addition of a supplementary section, would simplify interior design 
for libraries and branches. 

Possible corollaries would be universal interavailability of tickets, co- 
operative cataloguing, classification, topical book lists, staff manuals, 
book-purchase, and reviewing for book selection. The co-ordination 
thus attained would do much to further uniformity in contrast with 
disparity of service. By setting standards in such important subsidiaries 
as typography, simplicity of rules and so on, the school would help 
librarianship to be a cultural element in a wider sphere. 

There are other, personal suggestions which I consider might very 
well follow such a school’s institution. Rules and regulations are many. 
Their logical sequels are too frequently ignored. We ban from our 
precincts cycles, umbrellas, wet gloves, etc., prams, infants. We do not 
take the next step and provide (universally) cloakrooms, lavatories, 
umbrella stands, cycle racks, pram ramps, playrooms for children. 

Book selection might take into account American literature, particu- 
larly modern American literature, with a comprehensive, enlightened 
selection of translations from contemporary Continental writers. Book 
lists might take as bases the works mentioned in books of literary criticism 
(how few libraries represent those authors considered important in the 
standard histories of modern literature, as Joyce or Proust !). In this 
way the literature section, by the inclusion of translations chosen by 
experts, rather than haphazard from the bins of wholesalers, the cases of 
travellers, would approximate to a representative collection of the litera- 
ture of the world, and form a component in a system which approaches 
Wells’ idea of a “* world brain.” 

Then Library economy books are a problem in themselves. Fre- 
quently they are written to satisfy the whims of authors, instead of being 
produced to supply a specific need. Their design, format and casing are 
a source of shame to librarians who have the love of books. 

Public relations is‘'a national matter, and could be undertaken by a 
section in the school. By co-operation with other departments of their 
respective authorities, by the centralized production of publicity material 
—as posters by artists of Kauffer, Fougasse, and Ashley Havenden calibre, 
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postcards, broadcasts, showcards, and authoritative articles in the Press— 
the school would do more than isolated attempts in different areas could 
ever accomplish. And while on this topic, could not a representative 
body such as the school would be, be in a position to negotiate with 
passenger transport companies for the use of good publicity sites for 
campaigns, and might even in localities where conditions were favourable, 
prevail upon the company, through the local authority, to co-operate in 
the provision of bus-stop shelters which would house exhibition cases? 

The local collection, bone of contention in many a discussion, is often 
unwieldy because badly housed. Pictures of doubtful artistic merit, but 
retained for topographical interest, could be housed economically as 
regards space if some such framing as is used at the Soane Museum were 
installed. The whole collection should be organized into a coherent 
‘ whole, its peculiar material interrelated with a special catalogue, and used 
as a means of publicity. Displays of select portions could be circulated 
round local schools. 

These, however, are details, to be considered separately. The Library 
School is my main concern in this article. As mentioned above, it is all 
‘interwoven with questions of finance, the segregation of professional and 
clerical grades, the application of appropriate salary scales for recognized 
educational standards, their enforcement in recalcitrant areas, and the 
making of Librarianship a “‘ closed” profession. And as all these sug- 
gestions, implicit in the acceptance of such a library school as I fore- 
shadow, are admittedly debatable, it will be long before anything of its 
nature is possible in this country. But I consider it desirable, and 
necessary. 

Not until it is attained will Librarianship be able to accept society, 
recognize its forms not as necessary evils to be regarded fatalistically, but 
as.an environment conditioning its functions. As villas give way to 
flats, and flats to their successors, so will libraries change in form and 
function. As librarians are trained differently, so will their testing by 
examination differ from the method in vogue now. Practical work will 
decide the assistant’s career, not theoretical answers to abstract questions, 
The proof of a pudding lies not in a list of its ingredients. 
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Tutors’ Problems 
“K Tutor “ 


N the past this journal has devoted considerable space to the student’s 
= and varied problems in preparing for the Library Association 

examinations, and indeed this has been one of the most useful features 
ofthe AssIsTANT. That the{tutors themselves may have their problems and 
difficulties has for the most part been overlooked, and to many students 
it may appear that the tutor has a very simple task, consisting of merely 
sending out monthly lesson papers and scrawling sarcastic red-ink remarks 
on their answers to these lessons. 

Students probably indulge in bursts of righteous indignation when 
their answer papers are returned and they read such remarks as : “ A very 
poor answer, shows complete lack of thought and imagination,” “ You 
have obviously not studied the prescribed reading,” “ Broaden your 
general reading and try to cultivate a better style,” or ‘“‘ Your answer is 
entirely irrelevant, read each question carefully and keep to the point in 
question,” yet these remarks and others similar are typical of certain 
faults which appear regularly in the examinations themselves and which 
are stressed time and time again in the reports of the examiners published 
in the Library Association Record after each examination. They are 
always very much the same ; bad spelling, lack of punctuation, failure 
to read the questions carefully, bad paragraphing, no knowledge of 
original texts, lack of general reading, no eeeuraines repeating the text- 
book word by word, and so on. 

It is well known that a correspondence course cannot be so successful 
as oral teaching ; in the first place the tutor is dealing with unknown 
quantities, with people whom he has never met and will probably hot 
meet, therefore his impressions of his students and the effort they make 
must be based on their written answers. Whereas the oral teacher can 
assess each student individually and vary his teaching and methods 
accordingly, the correspondence tutor is working more or less blindfold. 
Errors which a student may make in the classroom may be speedily recti- 
fied with a few minutes’ talk and by illustration on the blackboard, but 
with a correspondence course the only remedy is to write down notes and 
observations for the guidance of the student and to trust that he will be 
sufficiently interested to read these notes and profit by them. If the 
student is unwilling to do so and will not take the trouble to read the 
tutor’s corrections, tlHfen that particular tutor is at a loss to help the 
student further. It follows therefore that any library assistant taking a 
correspondence course must be prepared to work harder than his fellow 
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who is lucky enough to be able to attend oral classes, and moreover he must 
apply himself more thoroughly to his study, use his imagination, and do 
everything in his power to develop his own general knowledge of library 
economy, and not to rely solely on textbook reading. 

A correspondence course consists of general introductory notes and 
ten lesson papers, each of which contains a prescribed course of reading 
together with elucidatory notes and a set of questions to be answered on 
completion of the reading. In the general notes the need to read widely 
the original sources of English literature and current literary periodicals, 
to keep up to date with the professional press and to visit other libraries 
whenever possible and thus obtain a broad knowledge of librarianship 
outside one’s own township, is stressed. However, when tutors mark 
one paper after another, month after month, and the same absolute 
reliance on the textbooks and lack of knowledge of any other library 
system but the student’s own is so apparent, they do tend to become 
discouraged and to form a poor opinion of the younger element in the 
profession. 

Public libraries to-day consist of the good and the bad; unfortunately 
the bad are many. What is more unfortunate is that many correspond- 
ence-course students come from the less progressive libraries, so that 
their need to visit other libraries and to see up-to-date methods of 
librarianship for themselves is all the greater. There is nothing so 
beneficial to a student as these visits, they give him new ideas and a better 
appreciation of the possibilities of the profession and should also teach 
him to use his imagination and possibly think out further improvements 
for himself. : 

Another fact that the student overlooks is that textbooks are for the 
most part one man’s views and ideas on the subject. It never occurs to 
the majority of students that there can be other ideas or that the author’s 
methods can be improved upon ; to them the textbook is a bible and 
what is contained therein is the very last word on the subject, so much so 
that answers to questions must be copied word by word from the text- 
book. Students do not realize that librarianship to-day is a live force in 
the social structure, new ideas and experiments are brought into practice 
almost daily and the source from which information about these can be 
obtained is the professional journals; every student should as a matter of 
routine read every article in every professional periodical available to him 
and should in his own mind bring his textbook reading up to date 
accordingly. Thus, and thus only, will imagination be introduced into 
his answers, and only thus will the student be fitted to call himself a 
librarian—he must keep abreast of modern thought. In just the same 
way in English Literature a true knowledge of an author’s works can only 
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be obtained from reading the originals, the textbook reading prescribed 
by the tutor is only an introduction to the general reading and the 
student’s answers should contain his own ideas based on this general 
reading and should not merely repeat the textbook version. 

Turning to more individual complaints, the lack of textbooks or the 
inability to borrow them must surely be the bete noir of every tutor. 
At the commencement of each course, artd frequently far into that course, 
one meets the complaint from numerous students that they have been 
unable to answer certain questions owing to their inability to borrow the 
necessary textbooks. Now although this lack of textbooks is a disgrace 
to the profession, and more so to the individual libraries concerned, 
it is not a satisfactory excuse from the tutor’s point of view.’ While a 
library assistant can rightly expect his library to supply the necessary 
books, the fact that it does not should not deter the keen student; were 
he studying for any other examination he would not expect to obtain all 
his books at the public expense and library assistants should be prepared 
to help themselves by purchasing some of the books if necessary. Many 
of the books required for the elementary. examination will be required 
again in either the intermediate or final examinations and the student | 
should carefully build up his own small library of professional literature. 
The books on literature, printing, bookbinding, etc., are usually available 
inthe library, but a sufficient number of copies of those on library economy 
is frequently not available. It is this latter class of book which the student 
should be prepared to buy; they will be of use to him through all his 
examinations and in the many subsequent years of his career. Examples 
of such books are: 


HEWITT . P . Summary of library law 
PHILLIPS . . . Primer of classification 
SHARP. ‘ . Cataloguing 

LA. ‘ . . Anglo-American Code rules 
SAYERS. ; . Introduction to classification 
BROWN . : . Manual of library economy 


Another complaint the tutor has is that many students seem to possess 
no knowledge of English grammar, punctuation, spelling, style, etc. 
Here, indeed, the tutor has a very legitimate grievance, for all candidates 
for the elementary examination must have obtained School Certificate, 
and presumably have at least a passable knowledge of their own language, 
yet many of them have no idea of writing a cofistructive and connected 
answer or can produce a simple, effective style of writing. It is no part 
of the tutor’s job to teach English, yet he frequently has to spend much 
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time correcting spelling, punctuation and paragraphing, and writing 
skeleton answers demonstrating how to set out an answer in logical fashion, 

The war seems to have brought with it its own special problem to the 
correspondence courses. There is a provision in the Instructions to 
Students sent out at the beginning of the course that answers must be sent 
in promptly each month and that any tutor receiving work which is con- 
sistently late has the right to refuse to mark it, yet all tutors to-day com- 
plain of the tardiness with which lessons are sent in for correction. It is 
appreciated that library assistants like everyone else in the country have 
duties extraneous to the normal and that their spare time is limited. It is 
felt, however, that this is too often made an excuse for delay in forwarding 
papers, with the result that the tutor is constantly receiving sets of 
answers aS much as one or two months overdue. The student must 
realize that the tutor too has his extra war-time responsibilities and that 
he has a fixed time for marking papers, a time which he specially sets 
aside each month; overdue answers therefore interfere with his time- 
table and are a constant source of unnecessary worry. An appeal is made 
to every student to co-operate and send in his answers in. accordance with 
the schedule prepared by the tutor. Occasional delays caused by illness 
or other unavoidable accidents come into another category and tutors 
are always willing to help in such instances, but persistent lateness is 
inexcusable and must be avoided. 

Finally, inconjunction with the previous paragraph must be mentioned 
the tendency of some students to write their answers as hurriedly as 
possible without adequate thought or preparation, relying on_ the 
benevolence of the tutor to write out the answer in full; in short, they 
expect to get through the course with the very minimum of mental 
exercise, placing the onus of their subsequent failure on the tutor. It is 
no part of a tutor’s work to spoon-feed his students; if the latter have 
obviously read the prescribed textbooks and thought the question over 
carefully, then the tutor will do all in his power to help and will write out 
a skeleton answer, or even the whole answer, but tutors will not, and 
cannot, be expected to write out the answers to their own questions for 
students who will not take the trouble to read the work set out in the 
lessons, or to think for themselves. Such students are useless to the 
profession and are not fit to take its examinations. The examinations are 
designed to ensure that each candidate has performed a certain minimum 
of study and that he has applied his thoughts and ideas in the channels 
thus directed. They are not merely a set of questions to be answered by 
cramming and should fot be approached in that light. A student, for 
instance, who becomes an Associate of the Library Association has in 
the eyes of the profession a certain standard of knowledge in his pro- 
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fessional work and is expected to be able to put his theory into practice; 
mere cramming or learning parrot fashion will be useless in his actual 
work, and will only tend to discredit librarianship in the eyes of the 
general public. All textbook reading therefore must be accompanied by 
the thought necessary to put that knowledge into practice, and the 
student’s aim should be to become a competent librarian rather than to 
pass the examination by hook or by crook and then to forget immediately 
all that he has read but not digested. 


Correspondence 


THE NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY. 


THE EpITor, 
THE LiBRARY ASSISTANT. 

Sir,— 

The implications of Mr. Lamb’s letter in the last issue of THE 
LipRARY ASSISTANT are So serious that I venture to trespass on the all too 
small space at your disposal. 

If the National Central Library really were performing ciciiaas which 
properly belonged to the Library Association I should be among the first 
to regret this. I think I am right in saying that I have always done any- 
thing in my power to raise the prestige of the Association, and my 
Trustees and Committee have never knowingly taken any action which 
might be in any way detrimental to the welfare of the Association. 

Mr. Lamb suggests that in performing certain tasks at the request of 
Government Departments the Library has been doing work which is, 
properly the function of the Association. This, however, would not 
appear to be the case, as in each of the instances quoted by Mr. Lamb 
the work has been the supply of books or information about books. The 
main function of the Library Association under its Charter is to promote 
the welfare of libraries. It is not directly concerned with the lending of 
books, except those in its own library. On the other hand, it is the 
specific function of the National Central Library under its Charter to 
facilitate access to books and to give information about books. As the 
officers of the Association would, I am sure, bear out, the Library has 
always been most careful not to infringe upon the rights or business of 
the Association, in the same way as the Association has avoided any 
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interference with the legitimate functions of the Library. There hag 
always been a most friendly and helpful co-operation between the govern 
jng bodies and the officers of the two institutions, and it is by no meang 
an infrequent occurrence for the two principal officers to pass appro 
priate enquiries to each other. 

To take one of the instances to which Mr. Lamb refers—that of the 
supply of directories and other similar material—the request came, qui 
naturally and rightly, to the Library, and, the matter being most urgent, 
the machinery the Library already possessed was put in motion, with thé 
result that a large amount of material and information were in the handg 
of the Department concerned in as short a time as possible. Under thei 
respective Charters this supply of books and information about book 
was the business of the Library and not the Association. Apart from 
that,-what advantage would there have been in submitting the matter to 
“the representative body of librarianship ’’? Would a special Com 
mittee of otherwise overworked librarians have been appointed to deal 
after inevitable delay—with a matter the Library was able to take in its 
stride? Would the expert knowledge of the staff of the Library and the 
bibliographical material at their disposal have been ignored ? Would the 
depleted staff of the Association have been asked to take on a job tha 
some other body could—and should—do? Iam sure Mr. Lamb would 
be the last to countenance any procedure so foolish and wasteful. 

Mr. Lamb suggests that Government Departments apparently are 
unaware of the Library Association’s existence. - My contacts with thé 
Departments most closely concerned indicate that this is by no means the 
case, but if it is, Mr. Lamb must share the blame with me and his othei 
fellow Councillors. It is our job to see that everything possible is done 
to raise the status of the Association—and admittedly this needs to be 
raised. But it is not reasonable to infer that little or nothing has alread 
been done. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. NEWCOMBE. 











